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‘The ‘Reviewing Stand 


In the Old Dominion spring is proclaimed, as it is elsewhere, by the 
budding of trees, the sprouting of grass, and the blossoming of flowers. 
Boxwoods at “Berkeley” in Charles City County, pictured on the front 
cover of this issue, take on a new luster. At nearby “Riverview Farm,” 
shown on our back cover, tulips display delicately-tinted blooms. 

Built in 1726, “Berkeley” is remembered as the birthplace of Benjamin 
Harrison, fourth Governor of the Commonwealth of Virginia, and of his 
son, William Henry Harrison, ninth President of the United States. Its 
landing on the James River was the haven to which the Army of the 
Potomac withdrew 
early in the summer of 
1862, when the Penin- 
sula Campaign against 
Richmond had failed. 

One of those who 
helped to thwart the in- 
vaders was “Stonewall” 
Jackson. The engrav- 
ing of him reproduced 
on this page was made 
from the portrait that 
his widow “considered 
the best extant.” On 
pages 24-25 we repro- 
duce the mural by 
Charles Hoffbauer at 
“Battle Abbey” in 
Richmond that depicts 
Jackson and his ragged 
troops as symbols of the bright hopes of the Confederacy’s “Spring.” 

The present home at “Riverview Farm” was built just before Virginians 
seceded and began a second struggle for independence. But that residence 
stands on ground that was occupied by its first English-speaking owher 
more than three centuries ago. Joseph Royall began his career in the colony 
as an indentured servant. In that role he may have helped to make clap- 
boards, a task represented in the sketch on this page. He probably spent 
most of his time, however, tending the crops in his master’s fields or clear- 
ing in the forests more land for cultivation. Yet, like many other inden- 
tured servants in the col- 
ony, Royall soon earned his 
freedom and prospered. He 
acquired land and servants 
of his own. The site of 
“Riverview” became his in 
1642. For Royall, and for 
folk like him, Virginia 
proved to be indeed a land 
of opportunity. 
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Streets Richmond 


Hay-Market Garden. 


A novel experiment was made 
in 1802 in the Virginia 


capital. 


F,, many years an octagonal, brick tower, forty feet 
high and topped by a circular glass cupola or “lantern,” 
stood at the intersection of Eleventh and Main streets 
in Richmond. It could not fail to arouse the curiosity 
of travelers. It was an unusual structure. It was pic- 
turesque. And it was useless. 

Despite its apparent obsoleteness, however, it had 
been designed by a bold experimenter for the end of 
human service. That experimenter was English-born 
Benjamin Henfrey. While in Baltimore in October, 
1801, he completed an invention that produced light 
from “inflammable air” or, as it has long since been 
called, coal gas. He exhibited his apparatus there and 
proposed that he should be commissioned to light the 
city from a central tower. Because the plan gained lit- 
tle support, he went on to Washington, D. C., and on 
April 16, 1802, obtained a United States patent for his 
method of producing light. 

While in the national capital, Henfrey gave an ex- 
hibition of his invention. According to his own account, 
its performance was witnessed by President Thomas 
Jefferson, members of his cabinet, senators, and con- 
gressmen. The President seemed uninterested. Had 
Henfrey been a French or Swiss scientist, he himself 
suspected, his invention and his proposition that coastal 
lighthouses should be illuminated by gas might have 
been taken seriously. But Englishmen, regardless of 
their individual merits, were not then popular in of- 
ficial circles. 

Later Henfrey proposed the erection of a gas-illumi- 
nated lighthouse to Secretary of the Treasury Albert 
Gallatin. He would, he submitted, be willing to accept 
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New Light, or Thermo-Lamp. 


Proprietor of the Garden having 
obtained a right from Mr. Benjamin 
Henfrey, the patentee, to ufe his newly 
difcovered mode of producing light and 
heat from inflammable air or gas, propofes 
to exhibit {pecimens ofits utility for do. 
meftic and other purpofes, viz : Lighting 
dwelling houfes or manufaéturies in vari- 
ous rooms to any extent, and to convey to 
them any degree of warmth required ;— 
alfo to fhew its economy, cleanlinefs and 
éxpedition, in cooking for a company of 
any amount. A model of alight houfe 
gs alfo in preparation, to be placed in the 
centre of the garden, to light the whole 
without the aid of anyother lamp. This 
will fhew its effet and great faving in 
lighting fea coafts, towns, &c. The 
object of this exhibition is to give the 
public an opportunity tofee the procefs 
and to determine how faz they may chufe 
toadopt its ufe. To cover the expence 
of the preparations on fo large a feale, 
half a dollar will be required for the ad- 
mittance of a lady or gentleman, and half 
price for children. The exhibition to 
commence at 6 o’clock, on Wednelfuay 
evening the firft of September, and to 
continue every evening during the fitting 
of the diftriét court. 
Richmond, Aug. 31, 1802+ 


Practical uses of Henfrey’s invention were ex- 
hibited in a Richmond amusement park to all 
who paid the admission fee. 


as compensation half of the savings that he was con- 
fident would be made by substituting coal gas for the 
whale oil then in use. But Gallatin (a native Swiss, 
Henfrey might have observed) seemed no more favor- 
ably impressed than had President Jefferson. 
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Chancellor George Wythe was convinced that 
coal gas could light cities at night. 


Richmond was to give Henfrey the opportunity he 
sought. Styling himself a mineralogist, he went to the 
capital of the Old Dominion in 1802, prepared to 
examine adjacent lands for coal and other minerals 
and to assay ores for those who might desire his serv- 
ices. But illumination began again to occupy his mind. 
Finding both Richmond on the northern side of the 
James and Manchester on its southern bank feebly 
lighted at night “by a few private lamps,” he proposed 
another public exhibition of his invention that would 
produce a “New Light” from coal gas. 

The site of the exhibition was well-chosen, for the 
Haymarket Garden, which covered four or five acres 
along Eighth and Byrd streets near the river, was the 
city’s popular pleasure resort. Its proprietors boasted 
that it was “surpassed by none, if equalled by any 
place of its kind on the continent.” In the garden 
were walks, bowers, flowers, shrubs, obelisks, and ele- 
vated galleries from which to view these “elegant” 
scenes and the river beyond. There were also grounds 
for quoits, bowling, and shuffleboard; riding machines; 
pits for bears and for cock fighting; and, nearing com- 
pletion, a “circus” intended for equestrian events. A 
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porticoed building sheltered a ballroom, a music gal- 
lery, and an orchestra. It was in this structure that 
Henfrey, charging fifty cents for an evening perform- 
ance, caused “inflammable air” to rise through earth 
and water and to burn in a chandelier “in the manner 
of Candles.” The exhibition, first performed late in 
June, 1802, and advertised in broadsides, was repeated 
several times. 

To the second exhibition a committee of leading 
citizens was especially invited in order that they might 
form an opinion as to the value of Henfrey’s invention. 
Not long afterward Chancellor George Wythe, Mayor 
John Foster, Dr. James McClurg, and other local 
worthies announced in the newspapers their opinion. 
It was highly favorable. They were unanimous in their 
belief that the “New Light” could be applied advan- 
tageously to the purposes the inventor proposed—the 
illumination of the coast by marine lighthouses and 
of towns by similar structures, the lighting and heating 
of houses and factories, and the cooking of foods. ‘They 
were convinced that the gas produced from pit coal 
yielded a more vivid and uniform light than did that 
from wood, while the flame from a tube of only a 
quarter of an inch in diameter was brighter by twenty 
times than was any comparable unit employing oil 
or tallow. 

Henfrey found his position even further strength- 
ened by: the endorsement of Bishop James Madison, 
President of the College of William and Mary. The 
science-minded bishop had come to town to witness 
the performance of the “New Light” and to arrive at 
his own conclusions. Having done so, he felt “no 
hesitation in declaring, that the discovery appears to 
me to be not only ingenious, but capable of producing 
many real and extensive advantages. The manner is 
simple, attended with little expence, and certain in 
effecting the end proposed.” 

To arouse still more interest, Henfrey employed 
personal charm and (although Englishmen are not 
supposed to favor that sort of thing) more showman- 
ship. His climactic exhibition was to be an “Ethereal 
Dinner” at the Haymarket Garden in August. In open 
daylight a meal would be cooked over a gas flame in 
full view of the spectators, who would thus be af- 
forded evidence of the “cleanliness, expedition and 
economy” of the method. In the evening the garden 
would be illuminated and the ballroom lighted by gas. 
Dancing, organ music, refreshments, and fireworks 
would follow. Gentlemen would pay three dollars each 
for admission to the entire performance and could, 
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without additional cost, bring a lady. For the evening 
performance alone the charge would be two dollars. 
Whether this plan received enough support to be 
fulfilled is not known. 

In either case, Henfrey evenutally placed a model 
lighthouse in the center of the garden and did demon- 
strate there some of the domestic possibilities of “in- 
flammable air.” The proprietor of the garden invested 
in his equipment in order to retain it as a permanent 
feature, and he boasted that a light equal to that of 
300 candles could be furnished for six hours from a 
bushel of pit coal. 

Interest in the possibility of lighting Richmond by 
flaming gas jets atop a tower ran high enough to 
induce subscribers to raise $400 to underwrite the ex- 
periment. To encourage subscriptions, Henfrey granted 
the free use of his patented invention for private 
purposes to anyone who would contribute at least 
eight dollars. The question of a site for the lighthouse 
was settled by the selection of the intersection of Main 
and Eleventh streets. From that corner, it was hoped, 
the rays would be cast uphill one block to Capitol 
Square and downhill to the James River canal basin. 
Henfrey had toyed with the idea of laying tin pipes 
along the streets and erecting a series of lamp posts; 
but he evidently considered the central lighthouse 
more practical. 

As has been true of some other inventors, the Eng- 
lishman viewed his invention philanthropically. From 
its use he aimed to accumulate no personal wealth. He 
hoped to simplify his apparatus and to make it avail- 
able to the poorest household; he was prepared, indeed, 
to charge the indigent nothing for its use. The patent 
was offered gratis to printers who would advertise his 
invention. He trusted that it would prove valuable 
not only in the United States but especially in Europe, 
where wood and other fuels were scarce and the poor 
more numerous. 

Even though influential Virginians stood behind 
him, Henfrey did not enjoy unanimous support. He 
was ridiculed mercilessly for “his folly” by people who 
thought it so obvious as to render “any serious con- 
futation unnecessary.” He was compared with the 
medieval alchemists who sold the secret of converting 
base metals into gold for a few pennies. Coal merchants 
were warned that the new use for coal might somehow 
work to their disadvantage. Jesters made puns about 
the “luna-tic” who proposed to put a stationary moon 
above East Main Street, and at least one wit denounced 
anyone who professed hope for the success of the 
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inventor's tower as a “new light-tic” or “Henfrey-tic.” 

The lighthouse was probably completed by the close 
of 1802, when the committeemen who cared for the 
subscriptions reported that they had disbursed all but 
one dollar of the $400 collected. Money was still need- 
ed to build a small furnace house about forty or fifty 
feet from the tower. The city promised financial sup- 
port if the project were completed. Four committee 
members then set an example by increasing their own 
subscriptions in order to raise the additional $160 or 
$180. 

At first it appeared as if success was about to crown 
Henfrey’s efforts. The building was completed, the 
apparatus installed, and the tower illuminated. But 
the light was not so powerful as had been hoped. In 
April, 1803, through the columns of the Richmond 
Virginia Gazette and Public Advertiser, the inventor 
thanked the subscribers, reminded them that he had 
received no income from the project, and stated that 
he had conceived an improvement by which greater 
light could be procured from the same amount of fuel 
without adding to operating expenses. By persever- 
ance, he thought, coal gas might yet be made to fulfill 


Bishop James Madison, an outstanding Virginia 
scientist, approved Henfrey’s plan. 
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the purposes which scientists thought it capable of 
serving. He promised to return in May, 1803, and to 
make his intended improvement. 

After he had departed, Henfrey demonstrated the 
uses of his “inflammable air” elsewhere—in Fredericks- 
burg, in Staunton, and in Lexington at a Captain 
Shields's tavern in October. The public commendation 
he received from outstanding citizens of Rockbridge 
County was a “powerful cordial” to the “drooping 
spirits” which, he admitted, had beset him—a natural 
reaction by any inventor to the imperfections of his 
early experiments. But Henfrey assured his Lexington 
audience that his Richmond lighthouse was by no 
means a failure. The necessary improvement? Well, 
he had found that the light needed to be more diffused 
and that the reflectors necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of this result were not at the time obtainable. 
Yet, he pledged, after a trip to Tennessee to assay 
some minerals he would return to the Virginia capital 
and would make the lighthouse permanently useful. 
Of this he had “no doubt.” 

Whether Henfrey did return to Richmond is not 
known. If he did, he did not succeed in turning his 
“New Light” into the success he hoped. The tower 
remained, but its lantern fell into disuse. 

That Henfrey was a pioneer in the commercial and 
domestic use of gas is obvious when the dates of his 


Henfrey promised to make his lighthouse more 
effective. For reasons unknown his hopes were 
never realized. 


¢> B. HENFREY presents his most 
grateful thanks (notwithftanding he has 
received no emolument) to the fubfcribers 
to the Light-Houfe, and informs them 
that he expeéts to return to Richmond by 
the rft of May, when he purpofes making 
the improvement to the Light.Houfe that 
has been agreed upon. He has much fa. 
tisfaction in informing the refpedtable ci. 
tizens who have fanctioned his difcovery, 
that he has made an improvement, by 
which he can produce more light from 
the fame quantity of fuel, without adding 
to the expence. This is progreffing, and 
confequently proves, that the difcovery is 
capable of great improvement, and may 
by perfeverance be made to anfwer the 
valuable purpofes which men of {cience 
have thought it capable of. 
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experiments are compared with those conducted else- 
where. By means of coal gas William Murdock lighted 
his home at Redruth in Cornwall, England, in 1792. 
That date is usually accepted as the genesis of the 
applied science. Murdock also used temporary gas lights 
for the celebration of the Peace of Amiens between 
Great Britain and Bonapartist France in March, 1802. 
But he did not install jet burners for commercial use 
until a year later, when he completed the lighting of 
the Boulton and Watt factory in Soho. A Frenchman, 
Philippe LeBon, received in 1799 a patent for a 
“thermolampe.” It used gas derived from wood and 
was exhibited in Paris. In the United States gas-lighted 
emblems were displayed in a Philadelphia exhibition 
in 1796. The first city street in the United States to 
be: illuminated by gas lights was in Newport, Rhode 
Island, in 1806; and the first American city to dispel 
darkness on a wholesale scale by the use of gas was 
the scene of Henfrey’s first experiments, Baltimore, 
which set jets aflame above its streets in 1816. But the 
lighthouse on East Main Street in Richmond evidently 
deserves recognition as the first “lamppost” to bum 
coal gas for municipal lighting. 

Nevertheless, at least so far as can be judged from 
appearances, Richmonders lost enthusiasm for the 
pioneering Henfrey’s experiment because he did not 
find reflectors good enough to make his “New Light” 
penetrate the darkness far beyond the corner of Main 
and Eleventh. Not until 1851 did Virginia’s capital 
install a citywide system of gas lamps. By then other 
cities had long since proved that general municipal 
illumination was practical. 

That Richmond was not the first to do so was ironic. 
Within fifteen miles of the capital lay the Midlothian 
coal field in Chesterfield County, the first in the New 
World to have been developed commercially. ‘Through- 
out the first half of the nineteenth century tens of 
thousands of tons of the nation’s best gas-producing 
coal was extracted annually from its pits and shafts. 
The steadiest customers of the Midlothian mines dur- 
ing the second quarter of the century were the gas 
plants of coastal cities as far north as Boston. Even 
after other mines were opened in Pennsylvania, those 
customers preferred coal shipped from Manchester's 
docks—the same source of coal gas that, presumably, 
had attracted the inventive, unselfish Henfrey to Vir- 
ginia’s capital in the first place in 1802. His efforts in 
Virginia seemed to be merely a temporary success at 
best; but who can say that his “New Light” did not 
shine farther than he knew? 7 7 7 
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“We Killed... 
13 Buffaloes’ 


Employed to make a journey of 
exploration by his associates of the 
Loyal Company, Dr. Thomas 
Walker went through Cumber- 
land Gap into the uncharted wilds 
of Kentucky and so increased Vir- 
ginians’ knowledge of the western 


country. 


a Wa ker was skilled in the 
arts of healing. Yet this ambitious and 
versatile physician of eighteenth-cen- 
tury Virginia also found time to be a 
merchant, a surveyor, a public servant, 
and an explorer of the trans-Allegheny 
wilderness expanse. 

Besides having a genuine interest 
in frontier expansion, Walker wished 
to play a profitable role in the devel- 
opment of Virginia’s western lands. 
He and several like-minded colonists 
therefore organized the Loyal Compa- 
ny, and this group in 1749 petitioned 
the government at Williamsburg for 
a large grant of land. The associates 
hoped to divide the requested acreage 
into small tracts and to sell these par- 
cels to actual settlers. 

Included in the syndicate were Ed- 
mund Pendleton, a promising young 
attorney of Caroline County, and John 
Lewis, an influential settler of Augusta 
County. But most members of the 
group were residents of neighboring 
Albemarle County. Two of the most 
prominent associates there were Peter 
Jefferson, father of a future President 
of the United States, and Joshua Fry, 
a former professor of natural philoso- 
phy and mathematics in the College of 
William and Mary. Teachers’ salaries 
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On the original site near Barboursville, Kentucky, stands 
a modern replica of Thomas Walker’s cabin. 


seemed low even in those days. A con- 
temporary of Fry reported that he 
moved “to the back settlements in 
order to raise a fortune for his family.” 
As for Dr. Walker himself, he was 
living late in the 1740's in Louisa 
County; but he had married a wom- 
an from Albemarle, and he eventually 
made his home there. 

On July 12, 1749, the Loyal Com- 
pany was authorized by the Governor's 
Council “to take up and survey Eight 
Hundred Thousand Acres of Land in 
one or more Surveys, beginning at the 
Bounds between this Colony and 
North Carolina and running to the 
Westward and to the Northward so 
as to include the said Quantity.” The 
intercolonial boundary then ended at 
Steep Rock Creek in what is now 
Washington County, and the Com- 
pany’s land was to be located some- 
where above the westward extension 
of that dividing line. 

In 1748 Walker had helped to lay 
off a 100,000-acre tract on the Hols- 
ton River for Colonel James Patton 
of Augusta County. Members of the 
Loyal Company may have remembered 
this exploit when they selected the 
physician on December 12, 1749, “to 
go to the Westward” and to locate 


800,000 acres of fertile land there. 

The doctor began his journey al- 
most three months later, leaving his 
home in Louisa County on March 6, 
1750. Accompanying him were five 
men: Ambrose Powell of Culpeper 
County, Colby Chew of Orange Coun- 
ty, William Tomlinson, John Hughes, 
and Thomas Lawless. Each man was 
mounted on a good horse. The party 
took along two pack horses and sev- 
eral hunting dogs. 

Dr. Walker and his companions 
traveled southwestward until they 
reached the James River. They crossed 
the Blue Ridge at what was to be- 
come known as Buford’s Gap in Bed- 
ford County. On March 17 they 
arrived at the Dunkards’ settlement 
on the New River. Walker and his 
men spent three days with those sim- 
ple German folk, whose religion for- 
bade them “to Shave their Beards, ly 
on Beds, or eat Flesh.” Dunkards, 
nonetheless, were “very hospitable” to 
all wayfarers. 

After leaving that distinctive fron- 
tier community, the doctor and his 
companions rode on until they came 
to the Middle Fork of the Holston. A 
few miles from the site of the Abing- 


don of today they found the cabin 
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Dr. Thomas Walker’s 
Exploration of the West, 1750 V 
Walker's route | 
2 é 
— — Present state boundaries Bluegrass Coun try 
1. Walker's home in 2 
Louisa County ......... March 6 
2. Buford’s Gap in 
the Blue Ridge ........ March 14 6 / 
3. Stalnaker’s cabin 
on the Holston ........ March 23 
4. “Cave Gap” (now ( ) 
Cumberland Gap) . .... / April 13 
5. Walker's ““House” 
on the Cumberland ..... . April 28 
6. Walker's crossing 
of the Kentucky. ....... May 22 
New and Greenbrier ..... June 28 O 
8. Settlements in the R 
Warm Springs Valley. .... July 8 
9. “Augusta Court 
Staunton .. July 11 (TENNESSEE) 


The land seekers reached the Roanoke River in March, 1750, and 
found only a few scattered settlements along its banks. This view 
shows the same area as it looked 175 years later. 
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of Samuel Stalnaker, a hunter and 
Indian trader who was then the west- 
ernmost settler in all Virginia. Walker 
had met Stalnaker during an earlier 
trip to the southwest, and he wanted 
that wilderness-wise trapper to guide 
him and his party over the Alleghenies. 
Stalnaker apparently gave the land 
seekers what information he could 
about the route ahead, but he firmly 
refused to accompany them. On March 
26, therefore, the explorers said fare- 
well to the hunter and rode westward 
without him. After they “left the in- 
habitants,” they traveled for twenty- 
four weeks before seeing another 
human being, white or red. 

From the Holston’s valley Walker’s 
pioneers went westward, climbing over 
steep, rocky mountains and crossing 
deep, swiftly-flowing streams until 
they reached the main ridge of the 
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d Alleghenies. Along the route, which During their march along the banks of Greenbrier River the adven- 
: Stalnaker probably had suggested, they turers saw no other human. A century and a quarter later the stream 
a passed near the modern sites of Kings- had become a scene of bustling activity. 
j port and Sneedville, Tennessee. They 
found the going extremely difficult, 

but game was plentiful. The streams 
is were full of perch, carp, mullet, and 
d catfish; herds of bison, commonly 
| called buffalo, wandered among the 
y hills. The adventurers also encoun- 
h tered “a large He Bear” which clawed 
" one of the dogs, but otherwise they 
d met with no accidents during this 
d stage of their journey. 
is Then, after more than three weeks 
. of grueling travel, they came on April 
13 to a deep gash in the great moun- 
‘ tain barrier, the only real pass through 
. that part of the Allegheny wall. Walk- 
8 er referred to the place in his journal 
I as “Cave Gap,” a name he had proba- 
1 bly heard Stalnaker use. That pass, 
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later known as Cumberland Gap, ap- 
parently was already known to a few 
venturesome hunters, and the doctor 
was far from being its “discoverer.” 
Yet, indubitably, to borrow a phrase 
from one of his biographers, he was 
“the first white man of any distinc- 
tion” to go westward through the gap. 

Through its narrow, six-mile-long 
canyon, he and his companions made 
their expectant way, their path shad- 
owed by the high, massive cliff that 
rose on their right. Emerging at the 
far end, they continued their course 
to the west and on April 17 arrived 
on the banks of a deep and wind- 
ing river. The doctor called this noble 
stream the Cumberland in honor of 
William Augustus, Duke of Cumber- 
land and the second son of King 
George II of Great Britain. The title 
of that prince (known in Scotland as 
“Willy the Butcher”) was bestowed 
subsequently upon “Cave Gap” and 


upon the mountain range through 
which it passed. 

The country through which the 
Cumberland flowed was too rugged 
and too heavily-wooded to be of in- 
terest or of value to the Loyal Com- 
pany. So Walker pressed on, hoping 
that more fertile and more level lands 
would disclose themselves to his eyes. 
Meanwhile, his shoes had worn out, 
and he was forced to make himself a 
pair of moccasins. One of the horses 
went lame, and Ambrose Powell “was 
bit by a Bear in the Knee.” 

On April 22 the travel-worn land 
seekers camped beside the river near 
the present location of Barboursville, 
Kentucky. There Walker decided to 
divide his party. Three men, he an- 
nounced, would stay behind, and the 
other two would accompany him in a 
further search for better land. “Lots 
were drawn to determine who should 
go, they all being desirous of it.” And 


Through Cum- 
berland Gap, 
pictured here 
from a point 
above its north- 
western end, 
Walker and his 
men rode into 
the rugged, un- 
promising hill 
; country of what 
now the 
southeastern 
part of Ken- 
tucky. 


Ambrose Powell and Colby Chew 
proved to be “the fortunate ones.” 

The advance party began its recon- 
naissance on April 23, but the doctor 
did not discover the broad and produc- 
tive meadows he was seeking. Even 
after they “got Clear of the Moun- 
tains,” the Virginians found “the Land 
poor and the Woods very thick.” After 
they had ridden for three days and 
thirty-five miles, Walker became dis- 
couraged, and they turned back. 

When he reached the base on the 
Cumberland again on April 28, the 
doctor found that the men he had 
left there had performed all the tasks 
he had assigned them. Tomlinson, 
Hughes, and Lawless had built a small 
house, measuring twelve feet by eight, 
and had “clear’d and broke up some 
ground, and planted Corn, and Peach 
Stones.” All these things had been 
done in order to establish the Loyal 
Company’s claim to the area. 

The explorers abandoned their 
token settlement on April 30 and re- 
sumed their journey. Heading north- 
ward, they crossed the eastern part of 
the present state of Kentucky and 
passed through the same sort of rough 
and thickly-forested country they had 
already traversed. They did not realize 
that the lush Bluegrass region of cen- 
tral Kentucky lay only a few score 
miles to the west of their route. 

They saw no Indians, but other 
forms of life were plentiful. Near one 
of the branches of the Rockcastle River 
they rode by a salt lick which had 
nearly “a hundred Buffaloes at it.” A 
few days later they observed a great 
flock of wild geese. Their journey, 
however, was almost without incident. 
Ambrose Powell “had the misfortune 
to sprain his well knee,” but no other 
member of the party suffered mishap. 

Two months of almost constant trav- 
el had “quite worn out” the shoes of 
nearly everyone, and Walker ordered 
a halt on May 10 so that the men 
could make moccasins. The explorers 
dressed the skin of an elk they had 
killed and then discovered they had 
lost their awl. Not discouraged, the 
resourceful Walker made a new one 
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out of “the Shank of an old Fishing 
hook,” while his companions impro- 
vised two more awls from horseshoe 
nails. Plying these makeshift tools, 
they made a pair of “Indian Shoes” 
for each member of the party. 

Thus reshod, the land seekers con- 
tinued their journey. On May 22 they 
reached the upper part of the Ken- 
tucky River, built a bark canoe, and 
crossed to the northern bank. If they 
had floated downstream, they would 
have discovered rich and gently-rolling 
country, but they chose instead to 
turn eastward to Virginia. 

By the middle of June the explorers 
were clambering once more over steep 
and rocky western ridges of the Al- 
leghenies. In some places the slopes 
were so thickly overgrown with laurel 
and ivy that they had to use their 
tomahawks to chop a path. And their 
horses became “so far spent” at one 
point that the Virginians had to dis- 
mount and walk. Game, however, was 
plentiful in the hills, and they found 
all the elk and turkeys they could kill. 

After stopping to hunt along the 
banks of Tug Fork, they “prepared a 
good stock of Meat.” Then they rode 
across the “Coal Land,” now part of 
southern West Virginia, until they 
reached the New River. From it they 
turned up the Greenbrier and fol- 
lowed the smaller stream for five days. 

Their supplies of food other than 
meat were running low, and their salt 
was almost gone. It had been reported 
to Walker that there were “some in- 
habitants on the Branches of Green 
Bryer,” but he “missed their Planta- 
tions.” So the long-wandering Vir- 
ginians left the river, and on July 6 
they began to climb the backbone of 
the Alleghenies. About noon the next 
day they met a party of five huntsmen 
near the crest. These were the first 
human beings that Walker and his 
men had seen since leaving Stalnaker’s 
camp on the Holston late in March. 
The returning adventurers swapped 
“some Tallow for Meal,” exchanged 
information with their new friends, 
and learned that the white settlements 
in the Warm Springs valley were only 
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Picturesque 
mountain scen- 
ery, similar to 
that at Goshen 
Pass, shown 
here as it 
looked about 
1872, greeted 
the party as it 
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from Jackson’s 
River to Au- 
gusta Court 
House. 


eight miles from where they stood. 

Before they broke camp the next 
morning the doctor and his travel- 
weary companions shed the “useless 
rags” they had worn into Kentucky 
and back, “Shaved, Shifted, & made 
new Shoes.” Having thus made them- 
selves presentable, they went down the 
eastern side of the mountain and rested 
that night at Robert Armstrong’s home 
on Jackson’s River. 

They spent part of the following 
day visiting one of the mineral springs 
in the vicinity. There they found “Six 
Invalides” taking a cure that would 
later become highly fashionable. The 
doctor tasted the water and found it 
“very Clear & warmer than new Milk,” 
but he ventured no speculations about 
its medicinal value. 

From Jackson’s River the land seek- 
ers rode near Goshen Pass and then 
to the village of Staunton. There the 
party broke up, and Walker made the 
last part of his journey alone. On 
July 13 he arrived at his home. He 
had been gone for more than four 
months and had traveled more than 
700 miles. He and his companions had 


discovered that the western country 
was phenomenally rich in game. In 
the course of their travels Walker 
and his men killed “13 Buffaloes, 8 
Elks, 53 Bears, 20 Deer, 4 Wild 
Geese, about 150 Turkeys, besides 
small game.” Indeed, so the doctor 
boasted, they might have slaughtered 
“three times as much meat” if they 
had needed it. 

Dr. Walker had found no vast ex- 
panses of fertile land for the Loyal 
Company, and its investors were able 
to turn no quick profits. From that 
viewpoint, his expedition was not a 
success. Yet he had not gone “to the 
Westward” in vain. Geographical 
knowledge about the transmontane 
country was increased as a result of 
his explorations, and he cheerfully put 
his findings at the disposal of map- 
makers and topographers. He had 
shown that the best route to Kentucky 
from Virginia was by way of Cumber- 
land Gap. That isolated but important 
pass was used by most of the settlers 
who flocked into “the dark and bloody 
ground” during the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century. + + + 
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Ex-Contederate 


in Blue 


A major-general in one “rebel” cause 
that failed, Fitzhugh Lee joined his for- 
mer enemies and earned the same rank 


in support of another rebel cause that 


succeeded. 


. found herself grappling in 
the 1890’s with an overseas problem. 
Once again the “Pearl of the Antilles,” 
that questionably “ever-faithful” isle of 
Cuba, was aflame with revolt. The 
upheaval was born of the spirit of 
nationalism; and about the difficulties 
of dealing with that viable spirit colo- 
nial powers still are learning. 

His term of office had only a few 
months to run, but by June, 1896, 
President Grover Cleveland felt im- 
pelled to make a move on the chess- 
board of international diplomacy. So 
unsanitary had Cuba become during 
a struggle waged with extreme atrocity 
by each side that the health of the 
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Southern states was held to be im- 
periled. Sugar and tobacco imports on 
which American consumers depended 
had shriveled. Exports from the United 
States to Cuba had withered away. 
American investments in the island 
were turning sour. And the lives of 
American citizens residing there were 
believed to be endangered. 

The chief diplomatic and commer- 
cial representative of the United 
States in Cuba was the consul general. 
True, that consulate was a minor 
piece on the international chessboard; 
but its location had become so strategic 
that in 1896 its importance transcend- 
ed that of practically every full minis- 


try abroad. And the office was vacant. 
To whom should it be entrusted? 
With little hesitation Cleveland 
settled on former Governor Fitzhugh 
Lee of Virginia, once a Confederate 
major general of cavalry and the neph- 
ew of the redoubtable warrior whose 
very name had sent tremors of terror 
throughout the North. In his Confed- 
erate days the General had worn a 
long beard, and he had been not un- 
known for a certain pomposity and an 
insistence on the dignity of his rank. 
But these were obviously defensive 
mechanisms designed to keep in place 
those who might presume on his 
youth. At sixty years of age he had 
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no need for such contrivances. He 
contented himself with only a bushy 
mustache. The white-haired man with 
the “fine head, frank steel blue eyes, 
and ruddy complexion” was, if one 
of convictions, at least highly ap- 
proachable. And if not physically im- 
posing afoot—he was 5’10” and had 
grown portly—he was said to be the 
grandest looking man on horseback in 
the entire country. It was as an eques- 
trian that Cleveland had first seen him, 
when Lee led the procession of South- 
em governors at the President’s first 
inaugural parade. 

In answer to the presidential sum- 
mons, Lee went to Washington. “I 
want you,” the President said to the 
Virginian, “to go to Cuba as Consul- 
General and Commissioner Extraordi- 
nary.” 

“T will think the matter over; would 
like to confer with my wife, that’s 
all.” 

Within two days Lee accepted and 
was informed that he would depart 
with no specific instructions. “Gen- 
eral,” the President merely remarked, 
“I want you to go to Havana, study 
the situation, and report to me the 
facts and your views.” 

It was not long before the General’s 
views were well known at the White 
House. The Spanish military effort 
was hopelessly ineffective, Lee con- 
cluded, and peace would not be re- 
stored by any measure short of out- 
tight Cuban independence, whether 
it was granted by the throne or won 
by insurgent arms. Possibly, in the in- 
terest of humanity, the United States 
should offer to purchase the island 
and then to turn it over to its in- 
habitants. That, commented Cleve- 
land, would not “suit at all, though” 
—somewhat inconsistently—“it is per- 
haps worth thinking of.” 

Well, perhaps. Happily, however, 
the President, whose many trials had 
wearied him of office, did not have to 
think of the matter long. On March 
4, 1897, his Republican successor, Ma- 
jor William McKinley, last of the 
Civil War veterans to adorn the chief 
magistracy, inherited that high station, 
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its honors, its emoluments, and its per- 
plexities. One immediate perplexity 
arose from the fact that Fitzhugh Lee 
was a Democrat. He himself saw the 
point and promptly forwarded his res- 
ignation. But to accept that resigna- 
tion would leave open the question 
who would succeed him. 

The free-silver wing, dominant in 
Lee’s own party and earnestly op- 
posed by him, naturally saw no reason 
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The American Consulate at 
Havana was Lee’s home for 
nineteen months. 


why he should succeed himself. Re- 
publicans not illogically concluded 
that one of their own number should. 
Nor was it disguisable that the Span- 
iards would welcome the recall of the 
envoy. In the protection of American 
interests Lee had been adamant; and 
in his criticism of the harsh Spanish 
tule he was, if not always blunt, never 
the very exemplar of suavity. 

But McKinley hesitated. Through- 
out many months, while public irrita- 
tion (in large measure stimulated by 
sensational journalism) rose against 
Spanish misrule, real and alleged, Lee 
had been portrayed as the personifica- 
tion of American devotion to human 
rights. Pride was taken in his admin- 
istering a sizable fund for the relief 


of starving Cubans; exuberance was 
expressed at his habitual slashing of 
Hispanic red tape; approval was voiced 
at the freedom with which he walked 
the streets of Havana without a body- 
guard; and relief was sighed each time 
a rumor to the effect that he had been 
assassinated by a royalist fanatic was 
disproved. 

The President concluded that it 
would be best, after all, to leave the 
doughty old cavalryman at his post. 
“General Lee,” said Assistant Secre- 
tary of State William R. Day, “is all 
right.” Lincoln Post Number 11 of 
the Grand Army of the Republic at 
Newark, New Jersey, added its warm 
endorsement. A caucus of Republicans 
went so far as to declare that they 
trusted Lee more than they did their 
own party chief. And others saw in 
the Virginian an incorruptible safe- 
guard against the machinations of 
Wall Street “stock jobbers” who would 
profit from any advance knowledge 
of an impending rupture in Spanish- 
American relations. 

When, therefore, the foreign office 
at Madrid dropped an unofficial hint 
that a change in the Cuban consulate 
would be viewed “as proof of the good 
will of the United States,” it need 
not have been surprised at the re- 
joinder of the United States Depart- 
ment of State: “The President will 
not consider any proposal to withdraw 
General Lee. Even a suggestion of 
his recall at this time would be most 
unfortunate from every point of view.” 

And that was unequivocally that. 

Or it was until February 15, 1898, 
when, for causes not really known 
even today, a second-class United 
States battleship, the Maine, exploded 
and sank in Havana harbor with a loss 
of 260 killed, thirteen of whom were 
Virginians. From that date, with all 
the ponderous majesty of fate, the 
United States and Spain moved inex- 
orably toward war. In the end it was 
not the President who called the Con- 
sul General home but the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, which 
wanted to gain the benefit of his coun- 
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Lee and his staff landed at Tampa, 
Florida, on Monday, April 11, to en- 
train on a private car provided by the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. Soon 
the General was learning that he had 
returned a hero. And soon he began to 
pay the price of the discovery. As his 
train moved northward through small 
Southern towns, it made frequent 
stops. At station after station con- 
gregated people from miles around; 
women brought large bouquets with 
which to shower him. 

Three hundred telegrams impor- 
tuned Lee to pause at Jasper, Florida. 
There he was met by a large crowd, 
which included Confederate veterans 
and units of the state militia. As he 
progressed, the tumultuousness of the 
receptions increased. It was impossible 
for him to catch so much as a nap. 
At Waycross, Georgia, he was greeted 
with the staccato roar of muskets and 
cannon and shouts of 4,000 welcom- 
ers. The afternoon paper there nomi- 
nated him for the presidency in 1900. 
Five thousand howled their salutations 
at Savannah. By nightfall he and his 
entourage were “completely fagged 
out.” 

That Richmond would not neglect 
the hero was, of course, a foregone 
conclusion. When his train rolled to 
a stop at the Union Station the next 
morning, it did so to the percussioned 
and windy strains of “Dixie.” Its ar- 
rival was followed by a salute from 
the Richmond Howitzers, the present- 
ing of arms by the Richmond Light 
Infantry Blues, the “Rebel yells” of 
Confederate veterans, and the acclaim 
of a tremendous throng. All this was 
crowned by a welcoming address by 
Governor James Hoge Tyler. “Fellow 
Citizens of Richmond,” said the Gen- 
eral in response, “This is no time for 
speaking. I have been a soldier and 
have been taught that there are times 
for action and not for words.” A roar 
went up. “What are you fellows 
hollering for?” he asked. “You must 
want to fight.” 

“We do!” they cried. 

And so on to Washington, which 
usually blasé city also extended a 
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fervent greeting. A huge gathering 
hailed Consul General Lee at the rail- 
road station. Another awaited him at 
the Capitol. People expected him to 
arrive there in the grand manner. 
They were somewhat taken aback 
when, instead, he dismounted from a 
street car, accompanied not by official 
dignitaries but by three news reporters. 
No matter. There must be a celebra- 
tion. That night thousands rallied 
around his hotel, the Shoreham. The 
United States Marine band serenaded 
him. Fireworks were set off from ad- 
joining buildings and bathed the area 
in flashes of red, white, and blue. 
All this, so it was reported, was an 
“unpremeditated demonstration.” But 
since the band of the 71st New York 
Regiment somehow managed to arrive 
in time to participate in the military 
musicale, one is left to wonder at the 
unanimity with which its members 
made their allegedly unplanned ap- 
pearance. 

There followed some days of bus- 
tling activity for Lee. He met with the 
President and influential statesmen, 
with the Naval Strategic Board, and 
with ranking army commanders. A 


newsman asked him what they had 
discussed. “Religious matters,” replied 
the General with a grin. Rumors were 
rife that he would be named to lead an 
army corps of volunteers when war 
should come. Hundreds of | letters 
poured in from men in every part of 
the Union who wished to serve under 
him. Suggestions were made that he 
should command a host composed of 
former Confederate soldiers. Still “very 
hoarse” from the incessant demands 
made on his vocal cords, he ducked 
back to Richmond but was swamped 
anew with letters and visitors at his 
residence, 904 Park Avenue. 

On Tuesday, April 18, he ventured 
out to attend the fifteenth anniversary 
of the organization of the R. E. Lee 
Camp of the United Confederate Vet- 
erans. When he entered the auditori- 
um, “It was as if pandemonium had 
loosened its fastenings.” He was borne 
aloft on the shoulders of exultant 
comrades, and for “twenty minutes 
a wild scene reigned.” 

“Turn out the guard,” he laughed 
when order was restored; “I’m going 
to make some guarded remarks.” Let 
war come, he continued. He would 


Opposing cavalry leaders in Virginia during 1864-1865, Generals 
Nelson A. Miles (Jeft) and Fitzhugh Lee (right) met in May, 
1898, to plan strategy against a common foe. 
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Lieutenants Algernon Sartoris 

(left), grandson of U. S. 

Grant, and Fitzhugh Lee, Jr. 
(right). 


need no more than the personnel of 
Lee Camp to seize Cuba. 

Before the month passed, war had 
come. Fitzhugh Lee was commissioned 
a major general, which news he re- 
ceived “with apparent satisfaction and 
pleasure.” The cycle of reunion was 
complete, all in thirty-seven years—a 
United States regular army lieutenant 
(1861), resigned; a major general, 
Confederate States Army (1865), 
paroled; and a major general, United 
States Volunteers (1898), nominated 
and confirmed. As if to augment the 
significance of the confirmation, two 
first lieutenants were assigned to his 
staff as aides. One was Fitzhugh Lee, 
Jr., his son. The other was Algernon 
Sartoris, a grandson of Ulysses S. 
Grant. 

Receipt of the news also occasioned 
“wildest enthusiasm” at the Confed- 
erate Soldiers’ Home in Richmond. 
A field piece was rolled out, a major 
general’s salute of thirteen shots was 
fired, and the festivities were topped 
with the “Rebel yell.” 

On May 16 the new Major Gen- 
eral received orders to return to Tampa 
and there to assume command of the 
Seventh Army Corps. But he had had 
enough of popular demonstrations. He 
would not return by the same route. 
Keeping even the date of his depar- 
ture secret, he chose to travel on the 
Southern Railroad and slipped out of 
Richmond on May 24. Yet somehow 
word of his coming preceded him, 
and soon it was the old story. 

Telegraph keys began to click. 
“Burkeville, Va. Special. General Lee 
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received an ovation when the train 
passed here. He appeared upon the 
rear platform and was deluged with 
flowers by the young ladies of the 
Southside Female Institute. He shook 
hands with all the girls.” At Danville 
the train was halted for an hour. Three 
thousand people were on hand, and 
twenty-six “beautiful young ladies” 
—dressed in white and bedecked with 


American, Confederate, and Cuban 


Thirty-seven years after dof- 
fing ‘‘Federal’’ blue Lee 
donned it once more. 


flags—swarmed aboard and decorated 
his car with a profusion of flowers. 
And so it was all the way to Tampa. 

Eventually Seventh Corps headquar- 
ters were established at “Camp Cuba 


Libre” (Free Cuba) near Jackson- 
ville. The Corps included two Vir- 
ginia regiments, the 2nd and the 4th. 
But even in Jacksonville the popular 
Lee could not avoid an “ovation”; he 
was entertained at the Seminole Club 
and the Windsor Hotel. 


Although designated to make the 
attack on Havana, his Corps was never 
to see battle—the war was much too 
brief in duration. But it was chosen 
for occupation duty, and he was named 
Military Governor of the Province of 
Havana. Not as a fighting soldier, 
then, did Fitzhugh Lee gather new 
laurels; and yet about his name there 
accumulated luster of a sort that no 
commander would reject. “General 
Lee’s corps was the best policed and 
the most healthy in the whole army.” 
The words are those of Russell A. Al- 
ger, Secretary of War. 

No martinet, General Lee neverthe- 
less dictated from the first at Jackson- 
ville a thorough schedule and adhered 
to routines calculated to produce a 
maximum organizational and _ indivi- 
dual efficiency. Drilling was frequent. 
The procurement of equipment was 
necessarily slow but complete. Dis- 
cipline was rigid but even-handed. 
Despite the unfunctional nature in 
the 1890’s of the army uniform for 
tropical wear, the provost guard saw to 
it that personnel were always attired 
according to regulations. And most 
certainly the General’s policies paid 
dividends in public relations: the citi- 
zens of Jacksonville were loud in their 
commendations of the “exemplary 
fashion” in which Lee’s soldiers con- 
ducted themselves while on leave. 

As for the health of the Corps, no 
more than two percent of its members 
were ever hospitalized or otherwise 
listed as unfit for active duty, a pheno- 
menally low incidence of sickness and 
accident in a day when in many major 
commands whole regiments were in- 
capacitated. To Secretary Alger, weary 
of visiting pestilence-ridden camps, 
the reason for the difference was clear: 
whereas other generals ignored prob- 
lems of sanitation, Lee gave them his 
strictest attention; and whereas they 
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GENERAL LEE 
WELCOMED HOME 


Great Crowd of People 
Greet Him at Station. 


A SALUTE WAS FIRED 


The Booming of Cannon Announced 
His Arrival Here, 


TIME FOR ACTION, NOT WORDS. 


Significant Remark by the Consul-Gen- 
eral in His Brief Address—Some 
Scenes and Incidents—His Meet- 
ing With Members of His 
Family—The Arrival in 
Washiugton. 


A successful leader of victorious armies 
could not have expected a more enthu- 
siastic reception on his return home than 
that accorded Consul-General Lee when 
he arrived in Richmond en route to 
Washington yesterday. 

There were, perhaps, ten thousand peo- 
ple about the Union Depot when General 
Lee's special train arrived. The Gerneal 
remained at the station twenty minutes, 
and then continued his triumphal journey 
to Washington. 

As early as 10 o'clock, the admirers of 
General Lee began to gather about the 
Union depot. Soon they came in twos, 
threes, fours, and finally a steady stream 
of humanity poured out of all the avenues 


leading to the station. 


A Richmond newspaper re- 
ported Lee’s triumphal pas- 
sage through the city. 


issued no orders, or, having issued 
them, left their enforcement to sub- 
ordinates, he saw to it personally that 
his were carried out. 

In December, 1898, Lee led his 
model Corps to Cuba and set up camp 
some eight miles from Havana, in 
hills swept by the ocean breezes and 
overlooking a countryside of tropical 
splendor. On New Year’s Day, 1899, 
they would enter the capital. There 
would be ceremonies commensurate 
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with the importance of the occasion. 
Four hundred and six years, two 
months, and three days after the first 
Spaniard had set foot on the island, 
the flag of a once-mighty empire 
would be hauled down, and over 
Cubanas fortress Lieutenant Fitzhugh 
Lee, Jr., would have the distinguished 
honor of running up that of the rising 
republic. 

Undoubtedly the Cubans would be 
pleased to see the former Consul Gen- 
eral again in their midst. They were, 
of course, a people emotionally more 


volatile than were Americans—a race 
in whose veins pulsated warmly a 
love of pageantry and fiesta. Yet the 
first of January would for them por- 
tend so much that they might be 
restrained. Perhaps they would ap- 
proach it, not with gaiety, but with 
the solemnity of a new nation con- 
scious that momentarily it was holding 
the center of the stage of history. 
Quién sabe? 

On the appointed day Fitzhugh 
Lee, magnificently mounted, led for- 
ward his troops. To the steady rhythm 


Exultant, the Richmond Times devoted the front page of a Sunday 
supplement to a colored picture of the former Governor. 
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As in 1945 fashion was in- 

fluenced by the Eisenhower 

Jacket, in 1898 it was the 
General Lee Hat. 


of the march they progressed along the 
streets. “Viva Cuba Libre!” And sud- 
denly all doubt as to how the Cubans 
would react in their great hour dis- 
solved in vocal explosions. “Viva Lee! 
Lee! Lee!” The shouting spread, rising, 
attaining soon a screaming crescendo. 
Cables began to transmit a front-page 
story. It had a familiar ring: “The 
women were as wildly excited as the 
men, and their voices added to the 
uproar. General Lee was the recipient 
of a rousing ovation. Flowers were 
thrown to him from the housetops, 
and ladies waved their handkerchiefs 
and threw kisses to him.” 7 + + 


a specially created hat—style 
in honor of that nobleman 
whom not alone Richmond, 
but all America, claims with 
bountiful applause—in Alpine 
shape; Pearl, Maple, and Ha- 
vana shades, with novelty lin- 
ing, for 


Typical of the rousing receptions accorded Lee by an admiring public was that upon his first arrival in 
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Washington, depicted by an artist for Harper's Weekly in April, 1898. 
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EE!” shouted General Barnard 
Bee to his wavering troops. “There 
stands Jackson like a stone wall! Rally 
behind the Virginians!” Thus on Sun- 
day, July 21, 1861, at the edge of a 
wooded area near Manassas there was 
bestowed on Professor Thomas Jona- 
than Jackson, a former faculty mem- 
ber of the Virginia Military Institute, 
that nickname—‘“Stonewall”—which he 
was to immortalize in military annals. 
But his native modesty impelled him 
to declare that the sobriquet belonged 
more fittingly to his brigade. 

Of nicknames he was to have his 
full share, anyway. Some who had 
observed his eccentricities called him 
“Tom Fool.” They were to prefer to 
forget that they had. And he was soon 
to become “Old Jack” to his admiring 
men, “Old Blue Light” to those im- 
pressed by his Presbyterian devout- 
ness, and the “Southern Cromwell” to 
those who coupled the warmth of his 
faith with his martial brilliance. 

As the former professor ascended in 
the Confederate military hierarchy— 
he was promoted to be a major general 
commanding a division in October, 
1861, and to be a lieutenant gener- 
al commanding a corps in the same 
month a year later—; his old brigade 
became a decreasing fraction of the 


The Stonewall Brigade 


a Band of Heroes and Their Commanders 


Thomas J. Jackson (standing) 
was followed in command of 
the Stonewall Brigade by the 
following men, whose pic- 
tures appear from left to right 
in the order of their succes- 
sion: Richard B. Garnett, 
Charles S. Winder, W. H. S. 
Baylor, Elisha Franklin Pax- 
ton, James A. Walker, and 
William Terry. 


troops he led; but, he assured them, 
“you are the first brigade in the affec- 
tions of your general, and I hope by 
your future deeds and bearing you 
will be handed down to posterity as 
the first brigade in this our second 
war of independence.” 

His affection they strove manfully 
to retain, his hope to realize. And 
yet, from the very fact of their striv- 
ing, it must have struck (the verb is 
exact) the enemy that “Stonewall” 
was a name which characterized most 
aptly neither the general nor the brig- 
ade. Of its own volition a stone wall 
does not move. Of Jackson’s volition 
he and his “foot cavalry” moved often, 
for astonishing distances, and with a 
rapidity bewildering to opponents. 
They charged back and forth through 
the Valley of Virginia in the spring 
of 1862, whipped enemy forces be- 
fore they could be concentrated for a 
counterthrust, and slipped neatly out 
of a trap devised for their own de- 
struction or capture. They upset Fed- 
eral plans, drew away reinforcements 
intended for a drive on Richmond, 
and themselves arrived before the Con- 
federate capital in time to participate 
in its successful defense. 

Who were the men who constituted 
the Stonewall Brigade? Their success 
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in the Valley may be explained partly 
by the fact that a majority of them 
were at home there and knew almost 
every foot of the area. Others were 
from the mountains on each side. 
They formed five regiments of infan- 
try, the Virginia 2nd, 4th, 5th, 27th, 
and 33rd; and at first they had artil- 
lery attached. 

The five regiments included fifty 
companies. Of these the 5th had 
twelve, the 27th only eight, the others 
ten each. Represented in the ranks 
were at least fourteen counties in the 


Virginia of today: Alleghany, Am- 


herst, Augusta, Clarke, Frederick, 
Grayson, Montgomery, Page, Pulaski, 
Rockbridge, Rockingham, Shenan- 
doah, Smyth, and Wythe. Also rep- 
resented were five counties which were 
to be incorporated into West Virginia: 
Berkeley, Greenbrier, Hampshire, 
Hardy, and Ohio. At full strength the 
brigade aggregated 132 officers and 
2,124 enlisted men. 

Not only did the brigade have a 
nickname, but the men also cast about 
for adjectives descriptive of the com- 
ponent regiments. The personnel of 
the lowest-numbered were less dis- 


When artillery units, chiefly from the Valley, were attached, they 
received their orders from the brigade commander. 
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posed than their fellows to augment 
creature comforts by recourse to pil- 
laging; it became the “Innocent 2nd.” 
Because strictest discipline was en- 
forced in another and quarrels among 
the men were few, it was known as 
the “Harmless 4th.” There were quar- 
rels in the largest, however, and it was 
dubbed the “Fighting 5th.” A num- 
ber of Irishmen in the smallest lived 
up to their racial reputation for con- 
tentiousness and caused it to be labeled 
the “Bloody 27th.” But humiliation 
of a sort was reserved for the last. 
When, in the midst of strenuous cam- 
paigning, the first “gray back” was 
found in the clothing of one of its 
men, it was whoopingly hailed as the 
“Lousy 33rd.” 

Though it was held a high honor 
to belong to the brigade, life in it was 
a bed of fewer roses than thorns. Per- 
haps for that reason the honor was 
greater. “We had to pay dearly for our 
reputation,” wrote a private, “for 
whenever there was any extra hard 
duty to be performed, General Jackson 
always sent his old brigade to the post 
of duty for fear the other brigades 
would think and say that he favored 
his old command.” 

“Old Jack,” it was believed, would 
fight for a wheelbarrow before he 
would abandon it in retreat. But, ex- 
cept for his ammunition train, he 
would leave supply wagons far in the 
rear on a forward march. Food? Let 
what one could carry suffice. Or more 
could be captured from the enemy; 
occasionally it was, too, in quantities 
large enough to permit gluttonous 
feasts. Clothing? That could be cap- 
tured also; or if the enemy fled too 
precipitately, tatters would do. It 
should not surprise, therefore, that 
many of Jackson’s hardened or hard- 
ening men sometimes marched even 
without shoes. Some countrymen pos- 
sibly did so from choice. Others did 
because they had to. 

As the wheat of courage was sepa- 
rated from the chaff of timidity, the 
brigade rapidly became an elite corps. 
Incompetent and cowardly officers 
were cashiered unceremoniously. 
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In this celebrated mural at 
“Battle Abbey” in Richmond, 
artist Charles Hoffbauer 
chose the season symbolical 
of hope to depict General 
Thomas J. Jackson and the 
tatterdemalions whom he led 
from improbable victories to 
impossible triumphs. His days 
as a Confederate were brief, 
but they sufficed for a record 
written in blazing letters at 
Falling Waters 

Manassas 

Bath 

Hancock 

Romney 

Kernstown 

McDowell 

Front Royal 

Winchester 

Cross Keys 

Port Republic 
Mechanicsville 

Gaines’ Mill 

Savage's Station 

Frayser’s Farm 

Malvern Hill 

Cedar Mountain 

Groveton 

Second Manassas 

Chantilly 

Harpers Ferry 

Sharpsburg 

Fredericksburg 
Chancellorsville. 


Would-be deserters were rounded up 
and some of them summarily shot. 
And even Jackson’s successor in com- 
mand of the brigade, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Richard B. Garnett, was trans- 
ferred because he failed to measure up 
to all “Old Blue Light” demanded of 
his subordinates. 

Garnett was succeeded by Brigadier 
General Charles S. Winder, a “fancy” 
soldier, always splendidly mounted 
and immaculately uniformed. The 
brigade quartermaster informed him 
bluntly that he would give him only 
“a few weeks” before his exacting su- 
perior would relieve him “for some 
cause or other.” Apparently Winder 
resolved that no cause would be of- 
fered. He tightened discipline until 
the ranks were loud in their grum- 
bling; and Private John Casler wrote 
that the general was “spotted” by men 
who fumed that they would kill him 
themselves in the roar of a battle. 

How serious these threats were was 
never to be learned. Pale and weak 
from illness but resolved to be at the 
head of his column, Winder was slain 
by an enemy shell at Cedar Moun- 
tain on August 9, 1862. A fourth 
commander of the unit was needed. 
Indeed, by that date a complete reor- 
ganization of the decimated Stonewall 
Brigade cried for consummation. But 
there was no time. Even then Lee and 
Jackson, employing a daring strategy, 
- were moving again toward Manassas, 
where they were to impose an humil- 
iating defeat on a bewildered Union 
general, John Pope. 

In Jackson’s wide sweep to the Un- 
ion rear the brigade was led by the 
senior colonel, W. H. S. Baylor of 
Staunton. None doubted his ability or 
the personal valor that made him the 
very exemplar of coolness in battle; 
but his services were lost when he, 
too, was killed. The command de- 
volved on Colonel Andrew Jackson 
Grigsby, “a bluff soldier much given 
to swearing,” who performed capably 
in the recapture of Harpers Ferry, 
September 15, 1862. In the battle of 
Sharpsburg, September 16-18, he even 
directed a division. 
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While the enemy rested on his arms, Jackson’s “foot cavalry” kept 


moving rapidly, finally to burst upon a startled foe. 


Only after Sharpsburg was there res- 
pite. Colonel Grigsby, with much 
justification, expected to be promoted 
to the rank of brigadier general. He 
was chagrined, therefore, when the 
brigade was given to Elisha Franklin 
(“Frank”) Paxton, a fellow Lexing- 
tonian of “Old Jack” and a member 
of his staff. Some believed that Grigs- 
by had been bypassed because of Jack- 
son’s distaste for his notorious profan- 
ity. But of this Lieutenant McHenry 
Howard was doubtful: the general, he 
pointed out, was devoted to his quar- 
termaster, Major John Harman, who 
“could start a mule train a mile long 
by his strong language at the back 
end.” Whatever the truth, Grigsby 
announced that for the good of the 
service he would let personal affront 
rest during the war but would, at its 
termination, most certainly challenge 
Jackson to a duel. He then hufhly re- 
signed and returned to civilian life. 

In reorganizing the command Pax- 
ton faced a major problem. Literally 
shot to pieces in its arduous campaign- 
ing, the Stonewall Brigade had been 
able to present only 250 muskets at 
Sharpsburg and had lost there eleven 
killed and seventy-seven wounded. 
That was a casualty rate of 35.2% in 
a unit which today would be little 
more than a reinforced rifle company. 
According to the report of a medical 


ofhcer, the brigade was “weary and 
worn,” a contingent of a division “with 
its officers stricken down in its many 
fierce engagements” and with “lieuten- 
ants commanding regiments.” 

The ranks were rested and were re- 
plenished with recruits. Upon release, 
men who had been hospitalized were 
returned to their companies. And, 
happily, in the battle of Fredericks- 
burg, December 13, 1862, the incredi- 
ble folly with which Union assaults, 
however gallant, were launched 
against impregnable defensive posi- 
tions saw Confederate casualties held 
to a minimum. 

But respite was short. In the spring 
of 1863 there followed the campaign 
that eventuated in the battle of 
Chancellorsville. On May 2, having 
flanked the Union right wing, Jack- 
son struck viciously—and was himself 
shot down. In the wild night that 
followed Paxton confessed a premoni- 
tion that his own days were numbered. 
He was right. The next day he was 
fatally hit. With him on that bloody 
field died forty-nine of his men. The 
wounded totaled a staggering 428. 
Chancellorsville was a great “Rebel” 
victory, but it was Pyrrhic in the 
price of its purchase. 

The cruelest price extracted was the 
death of Jackson. “A great many of 
our boys,” reminisced a veteran years 
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later, “said then our star of destiny 
would fade, and that our cause would 
be lost without Jackson, as there was 
no General who could execute a flank 
movement with so much secrecy and 
surprise as he could.” Officers and 
men of his original unit naturally de- 
sired to pay him their final respects, 
by acting as the guard of honor for 
his remains. Yet so uncertain was the 
situation in the field that they could 
not be spared. In answer to their peti- 
tion, however, President Davis and the 
Confederate Congress paid them the 
distinguished honor of naming them 
officially the Stonewall Brigade. Prac- 
tically every unit in the Southern 
armies bore a self-bestowed designa- 
tion. That of the Stonewall Brigade 
alone was authorized by solemn de- 
cree of the government. 

Less than two weeks after Chancel- 
lorsville the brigade received its fifth 
commander, Brigadier General James 
A. Walker, who had no previous con- 
nection with it. That he should have 
become one of “Old Blue Light's” 
fast friends was remarkable; for, in 
his student days at V.M.I., Walker 
had once thought himself insulted by 
Professor Jackson and had challenged 


him to settle their differences accord- 
ing to the code of gentlemen. For a 
time the professor “debated in his 
mind the propriety of accepting the 
challenge, expressing a serious wish 
that it was possible to do so.” But, 
thinking better of it, he turned the 
matter over to the authorities, with 
the result that Walker was court-mar- 
tialed and expelled. 

It was Walker (destined to be sent 
his diploma from V. M. I. after the 
war) who led the brigade in a futile 
attack on the Union right at Culp’s 
Hill near Gettysburg. In that melee 
he lost thirty-two men killed; 208 
others were wounded, and eighty- 
seven were listed as “missing.” And, 
it may be noted in supplement, on 
the sanguinary third of July, 1863, 
against the importunings of attendants, 
there rose from a sick cot Brigadier 
General Richard Brooke Garnett, who 
had been the second commander of 
the Stonewall Brigade. Still smarting, 
so friends alleged, against an imputa- 
tion of cowardice leveled at him by 
Jackson, he painfully mounted his 
horse. Calling on his residue of 
strength and “waving his hat and 
cheering the men on,” he led his 


After long, fatiguing marches even poor rations could be made 
palatable when they were cooked out-of-doors over an open fire. 
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own command into the Haming horror 
of Pickett’s charge against Cemetery 
Ridge. Minutes after he had gone 
forward his bleeding mount came gal- 
loping wildly back through the smoke. 
The body of the rider, strange to 
say, was never found. 

Walker's steady hand remained on 
the brigade at Mine Run, November 
26-28, 1863, and in the earlier days 
of Grant’s “Hammering Campaign.” 
But on May 12, 1864, ill fortune came 
with the near-success of an attempted 
Federal breakthrough in a salient 
which has gone down in history as the 
“Bloody Angle” of Spotsylvania Court- 
house. For hours Yanks and Rebs were 
mingled in a demoniac holocaust in 
which men went mad and fought with 
powder and ball, bayonet, and musket 
butt. The dead and the dying were 
heaped in stacks of mangled bodies. 
Walker was dragged from the field, 
his left arm shattered. Worse, such 
had been the losses among his men 
that the Stonewall Brigade ceased on 
that day to exist in more than name. 

Regrouping was imperative. The 
remnants of the brigade were united 
with those of two others equally 
riddled, and the amalgam was addi- 
tionally “recruited to some extent,” 
recalled a soldier, “by putting in ranks 
some of the musicians, wagoners,” and 
special engineers and by “calling in 
nearly all that were on different de- 
tails.” But, added veteran Private John 
H. Worsham, after consolidating the 
remaining personnel of fourteen Vir- 
ginia regiments “into companies, and 
brigades into regiments, we found we 
had about six hundred men.” This 
modest command was given to Brig- 
adier General William Terry. To the 
end of the war it was known as 
“Terry's Brigade,” but the survivors of 
Jackson’s original five regiments con- 
tinued resolutely to identify them- 
selves as “Stonewall” men. 

With the Confederacy approaching 
its twilight, the revamped brigade 
fought on. It was at Cold Harbor, 
June 2-4, 1864. It returned to the 
Valley for a last time when, in the 
summer and autumn of 1864, General 
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Jubal A. Early conducted a campaign 
that thrust to the very outskirts of 
Washington, D. C. 

With the collapse of Early’s cam- 
paign because of superior enemy 
numbers, the brigade withdrew to par- 
ticipate in the defense of Richmond 
on the Petersburg front. Recovered 
from a wound received at Winchester, 
Terry led his men in the heroic but 
ill-fated attack on Fort Stedman, 
March 25, 1865, and went down with 
other wounds, never to see action 
again. 

“Terry's Brigade” they were at Ap- 
pomattox, but they were led to their 
heart-rending April surrender by a 
colonel, and every regiment that had 
once been “Old Jack’s” own was then 
commanded by a captain. The whole 
of them that day numbered sixty-seven 
officers and 477 men, fewer than 


would be found in five companies un- 
der the Confederate army’s infantry 
table of organization. 

Gone were their days as a fighting 
entity. But in later years, honored spe- 
cially by Southerners as the men who 
had known and followed and fought 
under the “Southern Cromwell,” they 
occasionally rallied for purposes other 
than those that had made them terrible 
in battle. As many of them as could 
be were on hand, for example, when 
in 1891 a statue of their idolized Jack- 
son was unveiled at Lexington. They 
were led that day, incidentally, by 
aged and “manifestly delighted” Colo- 
nel Andrew Jackson Grigsby. Four 
years later, on December 23, 1895, 
then in his seventy-seventh year, he 
left to join “Old Jack” in a world 
where challenges are presumably not 
issued and duels not fought. + + + 


In the fury of the “Bloody Angle” at Spotsylvania Courthouse the brigade was shattered. 
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The Front Page — How Much It Has Changed! 
is 
e- H Five facsimiles show that Virginia newspapers have featured on page | 
10 
Ke everything from essays and letters through legal notices and 
4 when they are eight columns wide, we unclassified ads to international news and radiophotos. 
take them for granted. But our grand- 
le fathers were not accustomed to head- 
id lines wider than one column, and their 
- grandfathers read on the front pages Janvary 2, 1752: 
k- of their newspapers no headlines at all. 
Every generation has brought 
ry changes to Virginia newspaper edi- V IRGI NIA 
i tors’ ideas about what their subscribers 
— want to see on the front page. The 
D, kind of reading matter that was placed With the frefoeft Advices, 
1e on the front pages of the colonial Vir- 
ld ginia Gazette probably would not be . 
ot published by a newspaper of today. 
its usual four pages, you would doubt- Chg ad 
less not classify it as a newspaper at 
all. The front page beguiled the reader 
regularly with selections from the liter- at boty 
ature of the time, not with anything tn in Sing of Cita 
that we would consider news. For ex- te 
ample, the first weekly issue to appear many 
an item of mathematical interest from igs 
the popular Gentleman’s Magazine of “ 
London and one of the 432 witty Mewar & ven. that 
Letters on the gentlemanly “graces” blero, Nace 
from Lord Chesterfield to his son. Si va Ladd 
The front page of the Virginia 
Gazette announced that its policy was 
to publish “freshest Advices, Foreign 
and Domestic.” Later pages did their 
best to fulfill that promise. But such 
200 
| “Advices” were usually brief. Most of 
them were gleaned from incoming 
newspapers and other mail. The editor 
was forced to be almost entirely eclec- wate. pon wa 
tic: he had no reporters, special corre- =e 
spondents, or wire services. Because . ote 
Virginia’s colonial commerce was Thin 
“freshest Advices” were much more eh Cd 
i foreign than domestic and were usual- en 
y ly six to eight weeks old before he 3p Files often 
could manage to reprint them. ove 
Such an editor would indeed mar- : 
vel at the front pages of our times. 1 ‘ 
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Dr. Johaston Gives Credit | Norfolk & Westers and 
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Cameras picture the “office” at the Chandler home near Guinea in Caroline 
County, where a simple shaft records the date of “Stonewall” Jackson’s 
death, as it was several decades ago (above) and a few months ago (below). 
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Virginians on both sides of the Blue Ridge and 


a nation at war paused to pay homage to the 


memory of “Stonewall” Jackson. His contem- 


poraries said that there had been “no truer and 


more perfect Confederate; no grander type of a 


Virginian, no more knightly chieftain.” 


= in an humble office building on the estate 
of Thomas Coleman Chandler at Guinea in Caroline 
County, the stricken officer had spoken his last words 
and lapsed into unconsciousness. Inconsolable in the 
poignancy of her grief, the wife of Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Thomas Jonathan Jackson cried out. Her audible 
anguish recalled him “once more, for a moment, from 
the very threshold of heaven’s gate.” His eyes met hers 
in understanding and love, then closed slowly, for- 
ever. The hour was 3:15 in the afternoon of Sunday, 
May 10, 1863. 

By nightfall Richmonders were beginning to hear 
that “Stonewall” Jackson had died. Virginia’s capital, 
recently made jubilant by news of the defeat inflicted 
upon the Federals at Chancellorsville, was plunged 
into gloom. “We have won a glorious victory, yet a 
heaviness is on the heart of our people,” exclaimed 
the editor of the Richmond Enquirer. “The laurel is 
twined with cypress; and the keen sense of joy which 
the news of the Rappahannock is now carrying to 
every home in the land will be dulled and damped by 
the feeling that this triumph has cost us the life of 
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This death mask of Jackson by 
Frederick A. Volck is in The 
Valentine Museum. 


Jackson,” who had been “the favorite hero of our 
national struggle.” His death would cause a “loud 
wail” to rise all the way from “that mountain valley” 
in northwestern Virginia “where he first saw sunlight” 
to the most distant “orange grove on the Rio Grande,” 
the editor predicted. Indeed, even in Europe “a pang 
of sadness” would be felt. 

It was the wish of the Confederate capital to honor 
Jackson. It had been his wish to be buried in Lexing- 
ton. It happened, therefore, that those two communities 
were able to pay their respects in the grand manner; 
but Virginians all along the 200-mile route of his 
funeral procession demonstrated their grief over the 
tragic loss of the beloved commander. Confederate 
officials “shrouded Jackson in their battle flag; but the 
people shrouded him in Mayflowers,” observed Dr. 
Robert Lewis Dabney, the Presbyterian theologian who 
had served on “Old Jack’s” staff. “No such homage 
was ever paid to an American.” The spontaneous 
tributes from humble individuals would have meant 
more to “Stonewall” himself, asserted those who had 
known him well, than -all of the formal ceremonies. 
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Acting quickly on that sad Sunday, Jackson’s fel- 
low Lexingtonian and ardent admirer, Governor John 
Letcher, sent to Guinea a metal coffin to replace the 
plain, wooden one in which the body of the Southern 
idol had first been laid. The wounded warrior's uni- 
form had been slashed to ribbons at Chancellorsville 
by the men who had ministered to him. For that reason 
his body was clothed after death in civilian apparel; 
but this recourse to mufti was concealed by a military 
overcoat. His widow had the satisfaction of observing 
that all “traces of suffering had disappeared from the 
noble face,” that its expression was “serene and ele- 
vated.” 

On Monday, May 11, began the sorrowful journey 
to Virginia's and the Confederacy’s capital. The griev- 
ing Mary Anna Morrison Jackson traveled in a special 
car provided by the management of the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad. With her were 
Mrs. Chandler; Mrs. Moses Drury Hoge of Richmond; 
the Reverend B. T. Lacy, headquarters chaplain of 
Jackson’s Corps; and certain other staff officers of that 
command. 

Business in the capital was suspended. It seemed 
that almost the entire population had crowded towarc 
the railroad station on Broad Street at Eighth to greet 
the funeral train. A “lovely May day” it was, but the 
wait far exceeded expectations. The noonday sun per- 
suaded the hushed throng to seek the shelter of what 
shade could be found. Not until late afternoon was 
the silence broken by the tolling of a bell. An ex- 
planation for the tedious delay was circulated. Sym- 
pathetic friends had wanted to spare the young widow 


any inconvenience; the train had been halted on the 
outskirts of town; there the Governor's wife and “other 
ladies” had met Mrs. Jackson with several carriages; 
they had driven her to the Executive Mansion “through 
the most retired streets.” 

While the train approached the station, minute guns 
boomed. A band began a military dirge. Fhe casket 
was lifted from the train with care and was placed in 
a hearse drawn by two white horses accoutered with 
dancing, black plumes. Guarded by soldiers, the ve- 
hicle proceeded past sorrowing spectators to the Gov- 
ernor’s residence on Capitol Square. There the body 
would lie overnight. 

At eleven the next morning began a more formal 
procession. A band played the Dead March from Saul; 
flags were at half-mast; public and private business 
offices were closed; a cannon at the base of the eques- 
trian statue of George Washington spoke its spaced 
salutes. The cortege moved slowly down to Main 
Street, then to Second, then to Grace, then back to 
Capitol Square. One of Jackson’s war horses, led by 
a groom, bore his dead master’s boots reversed in the 
stirrups. There followed staff officers, regiments of 
infantry and of artillery, President Jefferson Davis and 
his cabinet, Governor Letcher and his chief associates, 
all of the generals then in town, and “a great multitude 
of dignitaries and citizens.” Lieutenant General James 
Longstreet and five other generals served as pallbearers. 

When the procession ended, the casket was carried 
into the Capitol to lie in state. On a white-draped 
table in the hall of the House of Delegates, it was 
enfolded in the recently-authorized national flag of 


oe Governor John Letcher made 

"plans for the funeral. This new 
i Confederate flag enfolded the 
hero’s casket. 
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Virginians along 
the route of the 
funeral journey felt 
sympathy for Mrs. 
Jackson (left). A 
portrait of the Gen- 
eral by George Bag- 
by Mathews is in the 
Virginia State Li- 
brary. 


the Confederacy. Even though that flag was a gift 
of President Davis himself, some viewed as a fore- 
boding coincidence the fact that it was first displayed 
publicly on a coffin. Others dismissed such fears with 
the assertion that the national colors could never be 
more appropriately honored. 

Past the casket filed the superstitious with the en- 
lightened, the “little” people with the famous—“fully 
20,000” of them, all told. To the bier went old men 
and young, mature women and girls. Nearly every one 
of them awaited his or her turn with respectful pa- 
tience, approached with reverent tread, and left with 
moistened eyes. Quiet, too, were the children, some 
of them so small that they had to be lifted if they 
were to see Jackson’s face. Some parents whispered to 
their offspring an injunction that the latter should 
“stamp his name upon their memories.” 

Perhaps, after all, the use of the Stars and Bars on 
the casket meant little. Long before the Capitol’s doors 
were supposed to be closed that Tuesday night, the 
flag had disappeared from view, smothered beneath a 
wilderness of blossoms. The marshals found it difficult 
to terminate their task, for nine o'clock came while 
many people were still seeking admission. One dis- 
charged veteran was especially insistent that he should 
not be turned away. A guard threatened him with 
arrest, but it was in vain. While tears furrowed his 
cheeks, the former soldier waved the stump of an 
amputated limb and shouted, “By this arm which I 
lost for my country, | demand the privilege of seeing 
my general once more.” He saw him. 

During Wednesday morning, May 13, a funeral 
train left Richmond. Among those who attended Mrs. 
Jackson were her oldest brother, Major W. W. Mor: 
rison; a “motherly friend,” Mrs. William N. Page; Dr. 
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Hunter McGuire; Governor Letcher; Major General 
Richard S. Ewell, who was destined to succeed Jack- 
son in command of the Second Army Corps; and 
Major Alexander S. (“Sandy”) Pendleton of Lexing- 
ton. Another member of the party was little Julia 
Jackson, the General’s only child, who was then less 
than a year old. In a sense she became a center of 
attraction, for when the train made its occasional stops, 
she was “handed in and out of the car windows” in 
order that friends and strangers in the grief-stricken 
gatherings might kiss her. 

At Gordonsville the Reverend William James Hoge, 
the distinguished young pastor of the Charlottesville 
Presbyterian Church who was destined himself to 
become a victim of the war during the siege of Peters- 
burg, boarded the train to speak words of comfort to 
Mrs. Jackson. How strange it was, Dr. Hoge remarked 
later, that a crowd as eager as that which had awaited 
the train at Gordonsville could be so still. Equally 
respectful was the “vast throng” at Lynchburg that 
conducted the funeral party that Wednesday afternoon 
in its transfer from its train to the Marshall, the canal 
boat on which it was to complete its protracted journey. 

During the morning of the previous day poetess 
Margaret Junkin Preston, a sister-in-law of Jackson 
by his first marriage, had descended the stairs to the 
first floor of her Lexington home. Unaware of his 
failure to recover, she had written to him a letter in 
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In May, 1863, a packet named the Marshall, “queen” of the fleet of boats that plied the James River 
and Kanawha Canal and its branches, carried the body of “Stonewall” Jackson from Lynchburg to 
his beloved Lexington for burial. 


This picture of the Marshall has been reproduced from a standard-size postcard published in Lynch- 
burg and postmarked in 1912. The vessel was then a stationary houseboat. Its canal service had ended 
about thirty or more years earlier. 


~ ORDER OF THE PROCESSION 


‘ AT THE FUNERAL OF 


LIEUT. GEN. T. J. JACKSON. 


ist. Military 

2d. Pall Bearers. Pall Bearers. 

3d. Family of the deceased. 

4th. Faculty of the Va. 

Officers“ « « | 
Members of the Dep't. 
Subsistence } 
‘Servants of the Va. Military Institate.| 
5th. Elders of the Lex’a. Presbyterian Church. 
_ 6th. Deacons of the Lexington Pres. Church. 
7th. Reverend Clergy. 

‘Sth. Trustees, Professors and Students of Wash- 
ington College. 

9th. Franklin Society. 

10th. Town Council. 

fith. County Magistrates. 

12th. Members of the Bar and Medical Pro- 
fession. 

43th. Officers and Soldiers of the Confederate 
Army. 

14th. Bible Society. 

(5th. Sabbath Schools. 

16th. Cilizens. 

The Procession will be formed at the V. M. I. 
at 10 o’clock, A. M., on Satarday, the 16th inst. 
; The body will lie in state at the V. M. I, du- 
ge Friday. FRANCIS H. SMITH, 

M. i May 
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which she urged him “to come up and stay with us” 
as soon as his wound would permit. Before she could 
mail that letter, she was greeted by the “overwhelming 
news” that “Stonewall” was dead! 

Or was he? A courier riding hard from Staunton 
had brought that report. Yet “someone” who had just 
arrived from Richmond declared that he had heard no 
such thing in the capital. Anxious Lexingtonians could 
do nothing but await further reports. The “dread 
confirmation” came late that Tuesday afternoon in the 
form of a telegram from the Adjutant General of 
Virginia to Major General Francis H. Smith, the 
Superintendent of V. M. I. 

So, in the evening of Thursday, May 14, the In- 
stitute faculty and cadets, “as well as the entire popu- 
lace of the town,” were at the canal docks to meet 
the Marshall and her funeral entourage. All was in 
readiness. Amid the measured firing of cannon by 
the General’s own cadet battery, the procession wended 
its way up the hill to the quadrangle. In the lecture 
room in which Professor Jackson had taught mathe- 
matics throughout a more tranquil decade—a room that 
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was to remain draped in black for half a year—his 
body was laid in state. His friends and neighbors, both 
of the Institute and from the town, surrounded the 
casket again with so many flowers that its sides were 
hidden from view. The long night through it was 
guarded by cadet sentinels. Among them were some 
whom Jackson himself had instructed. 

On Friday, May 15, the casket was moved to the 
Presbyterian Church he had learned to love. There 
his understanding pastor, Dr. William Spottswood 
White, read the Simenith chapter of First Corinthians 


and conducted a service “in the simplest manner.” 


< 


The funeral was held one 

day earlier than was an- 

nounced in this broad- 

side which bore Jackson’s 
death date. 


> 
Dr. William S. White 


conducted the last simple 
services. 


That, it was felt, was exactly as Jackson would have 
wished it. 

The casket was then placed on a caisson that had 
belonged to a battery of students who had served with 
the Stonewall Brigade in the First Battle of Manassas. 
The final procession included, too, a regiment of in- 
fantry. Eight of its companies were comprised of cadets. 
Another consisted of veterans of the Stonewall Brigade 
who happened to be in Lexington and its vicinity 
on detached service. The last company was composed 
of convalescing soldiers from the military hospital at 
the Institute. In addition, the procession included two 
troops of Confederate cavalrymen who were passing 
through town and managed to procure mourning for 
their colors. Men, women, and children “from far and 
near” completed the parade. 

Thus at last, with full military honors, the body of 
“Stonewall” Jackson was committed to a grave on the 
smooth crest of a hill that commanded “a full view of 
all the smiling landscape, and of the grand ramparts 
of mountains in which it is encircled.” 

Two years later the Federal invaders would come 
to Lexington. They would desolate the Valley, burn 
the Institute, and seize the mountain ramparts. But 
they would show a proper respect for a fallen foe. 
They would leave the grave of “Stonewall” Jackson 
unmolested. 4 7 7 
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his own people he was 
known as “Goyathlay,” which, being 
translated from the Apache, signifies 
“He Who Yawns.” White men, how- 
ever, called him Geronimo, and he is 
still remembered under that name as 
one of the most savage and implacable 
Indians ever to defy the armed forces 
of the United States. From his boy- 
hood until 1886, when he made his 
final submission, this dreaded aborig- 
ine made life dangerous as well as 
miserable along both sides of the 
Mexican border. In that year his career 
of violence came to a quiet and blood- 
less end because of a first lieutenant 
of cavalry from the Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. 

Charles Bare Gatewood, whose per- 
suasive tongue overcame the mighty 
Geronimo, was a native of Woodstock. 
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A Professional Soldier from Virginia 
on the Trail of Geronimo 


Born in 1853, he saw his father aban- 
don his printing business and _ ride 
away to join Lee’s army, in which he 
eventually attained a captaincy. From 
time to time the boy at home watched 
Confederate and Federal soldiers 
march through town; and perhaps, 
even before he was twelve, he began 
to think of a military career. 

In 1868 Charles moved with his 
family to Harrisonburg, where his 
father reéstablished his printing shop 
and took over the editorship of a news- 
paper, The Old Commonwealth. The 
youth finished his civilian education 
in that community and briefly taught 
school there himself in a frame build- 
ing known to Harrisonburgers as the 
“Bee-Gum.” Then in 1873 he was ap- 
pointed to the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, New York, 


Charles B. Gatewood (top, 
right, and above) called upon 
Geronimo (top, left) to sur- 
render. Gatewood may be the 
third from the right among 
the officers (below) who 
helped to capture the Apache. 
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Gatewood, a native of Woodstock, graduated from the United 
States Military Academy. There he wore this cadet uniform. 


as a cadet. Forthwith he repaired to 
the gray, stone barracks above the 
Hudson to prepare himself for his 
chosen profession. 

Four strenuous years later he was 
graduated in the upper third of his 
class and received his commission as a 
second lieutenant in the army. As- 
signed to duty with the Sixth Regi- 
ment of Cavalry, then stationed in the 
Southwest, he reported at Fort Win- 
gate, New Mexico Territory, on New 
Year's Day, 1878, and so began a life- 
time of military service. 

Newly-commissioned graduates 
from the “Point” were even then 
called shavetails, this term having been 
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originally applied to unbroken mules 
whose tails were cropped as a warn- 
ing to the unwary. Gatewood, how- 
ever, quickly outgrew that sobriquet 
and soon acquired a new name. To the 
Indians he became “Long Nose,” and 
“Long Nose” he remained. After fif- 
teen months in the territory he was 
placed in command of a detachment 
of Indian scouts. By then, or soon af- 
terward, he had learned to ride a mule 
instead of a horse when traveling over 
the rugged desert and to exchange his 
heavy uniform for “a suit of brown 
overall stuff’ when on patrol. 

He also learned the customs and 
language of the Apaches, the fierce 


and formidable tribe that was respon- 
sible for the presence of American 
soldiers in the southwestern corner of 
the republic. When Gatewood arrived 
on the border in 1878, those Indians 
had been temporarily subdued and 
were living none too happily on the 
reservations set aside for them, nursing 
their grievances against the white men 
and planning new outbreaks. 

The most dangerous of the mal- 
contents was Geronimo, then a pro- 
phet and medicine man of the 
Chiricahua Apaches. In 1883 and 
again in 1885 that fearsome leader led 
bloody raids across the Mexican border 
into Sonora, and on both occasions 
Lieutenant Gatewood took part in the 
expeditions that were sent in pursuit. 
Then, early in the spring of 1886, 
Geronimo again escaped from the 
San Carlos reservation. Thirty-eight 
Indians, including squaws and chil- 
dren, followed their wily leader across 
the border for the third time. 

Brigadier General Nelson Miles, the 
new commander of the Department of 
Arizona, immediately sent Captain 
Henry Lawton with a column of cav- 
alry in pursuit and began rounding up 
all the Chiricahuas who had stayed 
behind. The War Department had 
grown weary of trying to keep the 
Indians on their reservations and had 
decided to send them across the con- 
tinent to Florida where, it was hoped, 


Henry W. Lawton. 
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Nelson A. Miles. 


they could be more easily controlled. 
But throughout the spring and into 
the summer Geronimo and his irrecon- 
cilables remained at large, despite 
Lawton’s strenuous efforts to catch up 
with them, and the final relocation of 
the Chiricahuas was postponed until 
the fugitives could be captured. 

Then late in June, 1886, Miles re- 
ceived information from an Apache 
deserter that many members of Ge- 
ronimo’s band were wearying of life 
on the run and might be persuaded to 
surrender. The general therefore de- 
cided to send a personal emissary to 
Geronimo and demand his submission. 
For this hazardous mission he chose 
Charles Gatewood, who had recently 
been promoted to the rank of first 
lieutenant. The tall, spare Virginian 
had a valuable working knowledge of 
the Apache language, and he knew 
Geronimo and many other tribal lead- 
ers personally. These qualifications, as 
well as the judgment of Gatewood’s 
fellow officers that he was “cool, quiet, 
courageous,” undoubtedly influenced 
the general’s selection. 

Sometime in July, therefore, “Long 
Nose” departed southward, accom- 
panied by two friendly Indians and 
three white civilians who were em- 
ployed as guide, packer, and courier. 
Early the next month he caught up 
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with Lawton below the border. The 
captain, perhaps worn out by his long 
ordeal, was not pleased. 

“I am ordered to hunt Geronimo 
and kill him,” he is supposed to have 
told Gatewood. “I refuse to have any- 
thing to do with this plan to treat 
with him.” If the lieutenant persisted, 
Lawton grumbled, he would have to 
do it “on his own hook.” Within a few 
days this refractory mood passed, how- 
ever, and Lawton decided to coéperate 
in the new plan. 

On August 15, as the combined 


force approached the adobe village of 
Frontreras, Lawton learned that two 
squaws from Geronimo’s band had 
been seen there and that the fugitives 
had gone eastward toward the Torres 
Mountains. Gatewood and his party 
rode after them, leaving Lawton and 
his column to follow. As they rode 
across the heat-baked Mexican desert, 
Gatewood carried a flag of truce made 
from a flour sack and sent his two 
Indians ahead to locate the enemy’s 
encampment, if they could. 

Three days later these scouts re- 


Goyathlay, called “Geronimo” by the white men, was one of the 
last important tribal leaders to submit to American arms. 
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turned. They reported that they had 
found the Chiricahuas atop a peak in 
the Torres and that they had informed 
Geronimo of Gatewood’s mission. The 
Apache leader, they said, would talk 
to “Long Nose,” but only to him. A 
glade on the bank of the nearby 
Bavispe River was named as the con- 
ference place. 

On the afternoon of August 23 
Gatewood rode alone to the rendez- 
vous. As he drew closer to the point 
of no return, he must have reflected 


Lawton’s grueling and fruitless 


on the risks he was taking. For all of 
the assurances conveyed to him by his 
scouts, he faced the possibility that he 
was going into a trap. And even if 
Geronimo were sincere, there was al- 
ways a chance that some fanatical 
younger warrior might shoot him 
down. Soldiers who went into confer- 
ences with Indians did not always 
come out alive. Thirteen years before, 
as Gatewood probably knew, General 
Edward Canby had been murdered 


during a meeting in northern Cali- 


pursuit of Geronimo’s band was 


depicted by Frederic Remington, artist of the Wes‘. 


fornia with Captain Jack’s Modocs. 
The lieutenant “surely put his life in 
chancery” when he rode into the 
Torres country to meet Geronimo. 

The conference began with the 
customary amenities. When the Chi- 
ricahuas arrived and dismounted, Gate- 
wood greeted them and passed out 
the tobacco he had brought in his sad- 
dle bags. Then pursuer and pursued 
sat down together, and “Long Nose” 
delivered the ultimatum. “Surrender 
and you will be sent to Florida, there 
to await the decision of the President 
as to your final disposition. Accept 
these terms, or fight it out to the bit- 
ter end.” 

What seemed like “a silence of 
weeks” followed. Geronimo’s first re- 
sponse was to ask for a drink, a favor 
Gatewood was not equipped to pro- 
vide. Then the Chiricahua laid down 
his own terms. He would surrender, 
he declared with defiance, only if 
he and his followers were returned 
to the San Carlos and allowed to live 
there as before. “Take us to the re- 
servation or fight,” he demanded. On 
that point the conference remained 
deadlocked, and they argued until 
nightfall, neither party gaining or 
yielding a point. 

The patient Gatewood returned to 
the same place the next morning and 
found that some of the Chiricahuas 
were in a more receptive frame of 
mind. Geronimo remained defiant; 
but, as the second day of the confer- 
ence drew to its frustrating close, he 
took “Long Nose” aside and asked him 
for unprejudiced advice. 

“Trust General Miles and surrender 
to him,” replied the lieutenant and 
rode back to his own camp. There he 
found Lawton and his command wait- 
ing for him. Although Gatewood was 
in a discouraged mood, he and the 
captain decided to stay where they 
were until morning and see what the 
Indians would do then. 

Shortly after dawn a _ messenger 
came from the Apache camp, asking 
for “Long Nose.” He rode out once 
more alone and met the hostiles about 
half a mile from his camp. There 
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Geronimo, surrounded by his warriors, 
announced that they had decided to 
surrender but that they would do so 
only to Miles himself. Then they all 
went into Lawton’s camp, and prep- 
arations were made for the long ride 
back to the American border. Gate- 
wood, according to the wishes of the 
Chiricahuas, accompanied them all the 
way to Skeleton Canyon, where the 
final ceremony of submission took 
place on September 4, 1886. 

Almost immediately thereafter the 
entire tribe was sent into exile at the 
other end of the continent. Gatewood, 
it is reported, bitterly disapproved the 
application of this harsh treatment to 
the more loyal Indians who had re- 
mained quietly on the San Carlos, but 
the lieutenant was in no position to 
make an effective protest. Geronimo, 
incidentally, survived his exile, made 
his peace with the Great White Fath- 
er, and rode in the parade at Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's inauguration nineteen 
years afterward. 

The man who, indirectly perhaps, 
had made this phenomenon possible 
did not live to see it. Gatewood’s ac- 
tive service came to an end in 1892 
when he was injured by exploding 
dynamite while fighting a fire at Fort 
McKinney, Wyoming. He survived 
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that incapacitating accident for four 
years and died at Fort Monroe, Vir- 
ginia, on May 20, 1896, just a few 
months before he would have been 
promoted to captain. 

He left no medals for proud rela- 
tives to preserve, for the army of that 
day dispensed its decorations some- 
what less than lavishly. His kinsmen, 
his old messmates, and his former 
neighbors in Harrisonburg and Wood- 
stock had only a citation buried among 
the army’s General Orders to remind 
them of Charles Gatewood’s “bravery 
in boldly and alone riding into Ge- 
ronimo’s camp of hostile Apaches and 
demanding their surrender.” + + + 


On August 25, 1886, the Apaches peacefully 
entered Lawton’s camp (Jeft). Sixteen days later 
they passed through San Antonio (below) on 


their way to exile in Florida. 
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A. “Riverview Farm” there are 
no vestiges of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. You can see there nothing to in- 
dicate that the ground upon which 
that Charles City County residence 
stands was acquired by its first Eng- 
lish-speaking owner more than 300 
years ago. The present house, a sim- 
ple but impressive dwelling of frame 
and whitewashed brick construction, 
was not built until 1860. The adjacent 
gardens were laid out only a genera- 
tion ago. Even the nearby boxwood, 
the very dimensions of which denote 
great age, was not planted until long 
after the land first came into the pos- 
session of Joseph Royall in 1642. 
Royall was a representative figure 
rather than a prominent one. Like 
many other Englishmen of his day, he 
came to Virginia during the colony’s 
crucial first half-century, and in the 
New World he founded a home and 
family. Even in the manner by which 
he obtained his land, he was thor- 


oughly characteristic of those times. 

The headright method of making 
land grants was adopted soon after 
the colony got its start. This archaic 
system now seems cumbersome and 
somewhat undemocratic. Yet it en- 
abled Royall and many men like him 
to acquire property that they might 
not have possessed otherwise. What 
is more important, it encouraged a 
constant flow of immigrants into the 
colony and thus assured seventeenth- 
century Virginia of the population 
which that frontier community needed 
for expansion—indeed, even for its 
very survival. 

A headright could be claimed for 
every settler who came by sea from 
England or elsewhere. Each headright 
enabled someone to obtain from the 
colonial government fifty acres of un- 
developed land. No one received such 
a grant for himself unless he had borne 
the cost of his own transportation to 
Virginia. Otherwise, the land went to 


whoever had assumed that expense. 

Established by the London Com- 
pany in 1618, the practice was con- 
tinued by the Crown after Virginia 
became a royal colony in 1624. It re- 
mained in force until 1705, when the 
colonial government began to grant 
lands in return for cash payments. As 
long as it was in use, however, the 
headright system remained funda- 
mentally the same. 

Any person who wished to acquire 
land in this way had to furnish a 
list of all persons he had brought 
to Virginia. His application, togeth- 
er with a certified copy of his list 
of headrights, had to be reviewed 
by the colony’s Secretary of State 
at Jamestown. If that officer found 
the application in order, it was 
then approved by the Governor and 
his Council. A survey was next or- 
dered, and a tract of land contain- 
ing the acreage to which the applicant 
was entitled was laid off, fifty acres 


The present house at “Riverview Farm,” located about eighteen miles east of Richmond on 
Route 5, was built in 1860 by a descendant of the man who first acquired the property in 1642. 
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Settlers Wanted—Fifty Acres Reward 


Land was plentiful in seven- 
teenth-century Virginia, but 
labor was scarce. To encour- 
age immigration, the colony 
used freely its most readily 
available and most attractive 
natural resource. 


being allowed for each headright. Fi- 
nally, a patent for the land was issued 
by the Governor. 

The recipient was required to “seat” 
his property (that is, to build a house 
and plant a crop there) within three 
years and to pay an annual quitrent, 
amounting to one shilling for every 
fifty acres, as long as he remained in 
possession. If he satisfied these condi- 
tions, the land was his to use and to 
devise as he wished. 

Many of the immigrants for whom 
headrights were claimed were con- 
nected by blood or marriage to the in- 
dividual who had paid their passage 
to Virginia. When Joseph Royall ap- 
plied for his first patent in 1637, he 
listed, among others, his first wife, 
Thomasin; “his now wife,” Ann; and 
his brother, Henry. 

Most of those who were brought 
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In the 1870’s, as in the 1600's, 
workers on Virginia tobacco 
farms were kept busy clearing 
fresh ground. 


over in this way, however, were poor 
Englishmen and Englishwomen (some 
of them persons of good family but 
meager fortunes and prospects) who 
were unable to pay the £6 sterling 
that was the average fare then charged 
for the transatlantic voyage. Royall 
brought over at least twelve such per- 
sons, and some other men were each 
responsible for the importation of 
scores of individuals. 

If an immigrant of this type was a 
stranger to the person who paid his 
fare, the latter almost always required 
him to work out his passage after his 
arrival in the colony. Since the time 
for which he was bound and the other 
conditions of his service were usually 
stated in a contract known as an “in- 
denture,” such a worker came to be 
called an “indentured servant.” If he 
had some usable skill, he might be 


employed as a craftsman. But most 
often he would perform his enforced 
labor in the fields and woods of his pa- 
tron, tending tobacco plants or cutting 
down trees to make more land available 
for cultivation. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, his services would be enjoyed by 
another, for both indentures and head- 
rights were transferable. Indeed, many 
immigrants were recruited and trans- 
ported to the colony by ship captains 
who staked the newcomers to passage 
across the Atlantic. These investors in 
indentures expected to recover their 
outlays simply by selling to resident 
Virginians all rights to the labor and 
land that the purchaser of such a con- 
tract would gain. 

No matter for whom he worked, the 
average servant, if he survived the 
dangerous period of “seasoning,” even- 
tually became his own man. When he 
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finished his term of service, usually 
set at four years, he was free to take 
whatever advantage he could of the 
land’s opportunities. 

A few members of this class ac- 
quired considerable wealth and influ- 
ence. Adam Thoroughgood, for exam- 
ple, became a prominent planter of 
Lower Norfolk (now Princess Anne) 
County and eventually was appointed 
to a seat in the Governor’s Council. 
Most freedmen did not attain such 
heights; but many succeeded in ob- 
taining property of their own, and 
some even acquired rights to the labor 
of other servants. 

Such, indeed, was the experience 
of Joseph Royall. He had been brought 
to Virginia in 1622 by Luke Boyce, a 
settler on what is now Jones Neck in 
Chesterfield County, and he served 
the latter for at least three years. Boyce 
did not claim Royall as a headright, 
but Hannah, Boyce’s daughter and 
heiress, did so successfully in 1635. 
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In that year she received 300 acres, 
one-sixth of which was given her for 
her father’s payment of Royall’s trans- 
portation thirteen years earlier. 

The onetime servant-boy’s rise was 
neither swift nor spectacular, but it 
was steady. By 1642, twenty years af- 
ter his arrival in Virginia, Royall had 
claimed headrights for a total of 1,100 
acres. He apparently occupied only 
800 acres of this; but, even so, his 
holdings were well above the average 
in his day. Contrary to a popular as- 
sumption, seventeenth-century Virgin- 
ia was a land of small farms, few of 
which exceeded 1,000 acres and most 
of which contained fewer than 500 
acres, hardly a great “plantation.” 

Royall’s last and largest patent, is- 
sued in 1642, was for 600 acres in 
Charles City County and was located 
on the banks of the James above 
“Shirley Hundred.” This tract, long 
known as “Doghams,” became the 
home of one branch of the Royall fam- 
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The patent by which Joseph Royall 

acquired the land on which “River- 

view Farm” now stands was issued 

in 1642. At the bottom of this late 

seventeenth-century copy is a list 
of his headrights. 
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Royall received his first patent in 
1637. Like the one reproduced on 
page 47, it is in the records of the 
Virginia Land Office, now pre- 
served in the Virginia State Library. 
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ily, and it remained in their posses- 
sion for 277 years. . 

Since 1919 the estate, now “River- 
view Farm,” has been in other hands. 
Those who acquired the property at 
that time laid out handsome formal 
gardens, and these have been main- 
tained and improved by the present 
owners. The tulip beds there, as well 
as the ancient boxwood planted by 
one of the Royalls, have attracted par- 
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ticular attention. Many visitors have the roses at “Riverview.” No trace of 
admired these floral features annually the presence of these individuals now 
during Garden Week. remains, for they left no lasting marks 

Joseph Royall, we can assume, on the land they helped to occupy. 
would be delighted but amazed by the Yet they, and thousands like them, 
profusion of flowers that now bloom _ played vital roles in the development 
in soil that was virgin forest when he of the colony. Indeed, the Virginia 
first knew it. We can also wonder wilderness could hardly have been 
what Ralph Higson or Ann Cole or _ settled and tamed by Europeans but 
Stafford Barlow, to name only three for the services of laborers like 
of Royall’s headrights, would think of them. + + +¢ 
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